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the delicate attentions he paid her, and how he always prevented the conversation from turning upon his philosophy. In the end he implored her, almost with tears, not to read his books; " because you know," she added, with charming humour, " after studying his philosophy, which one of his female disciples explained to me rather brutally (and all wrong, too, no doubt), so weak and sickly creature as I would have had no right to go on living at all." I should like to emphasise the fact that my brother had a strong preference for pious women; he even maintained " that a woman without piety was for a profound, godless man something altogether repulsive or ridiculous.'1 The pious women who made his acquaintance or heard of him from others returned his kindly appreciation, and spoke of him in the most laudatory terms. They simply could not understand how this noble thinker could fail to be a good Christian, and at heart they deplored this mistake. Princess Feodora, sister of our Empress, gave eloquent expression to this idea in a poem addressed to Nietzsche.
" And all the angels turned their heads and wept, For he, their mate and brother, went astray, He missed hie way and wandered in the twilight."
The old English woman always used to say " There was something religious about him." She meant, no doubt, his tender consideration for her Views, which in all their talks he assumed as his own.
How has it come about, then, that my brother is regarded on the whole as a misogynist? I think the reason may be found in a brief sentence from Zarathustra: " Thou art going to women ? Forget not thy whip! " Thousands of women know no more of Nietzsche than this sentence. They do not even take the trouble to look up Zarathustra and see who the speaker is ; to wit, an old woman. Even those who read the whole chapter seem to miss its playful character. I will give a brief summary. Zarathustra wanders alone and is asked by